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of these six forms — the diphthong « — is as yet fully identi- 
fied with (. Three others, the vowel v and the diphthongs ot, 
vi, are uniformly distinguished from it, while the remaining 
two, n and >j, though clearly on the way toward an i-sound, 
have not yet reached that goal. But the manuscript gives 
similar testimony in regard to other prominent features of 
the modern Greek pronunciation ; so as to the sounds of af 
and ef, for the diphthongs av, ev, when followed by surds ; and 
probably also the sounds av and ev for the same diphthongs 
when followed by sonants. So too, as to the medial sounds 
for the smooth mutes 71-, *.-, r, where they follow a nasal. I say 
nothing as to the spirant sounds of the middle mutes, for in 
regard to these the testimony of the manuscript can hardly 
be regarded as decisive. But leaving these out of the account, 
the differences indicated between the pronunciation of the 
tenth century and that of the nineteenth are extensive and 
important. How then can it be said (as Mr. Ellis in effect 
says) that there is no material difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the second century and that of the nineteenth ? 



IV. — On the Substantive Use of the Grreek Participle. 
By W. A. STEVENS, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, O. 

The Greeks were preeminently tytXofitroxot, — inclined to the 
use of the participle. Its constant employment in so great a 
variety of applications is one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of their language. Any contribution, however slight, to 
a clearer exhibition of its syntactical relations may reasonably 
claim the attention of the classical scholar, as well as of the 
general student of language. This paper is designed to call 
attention to the large number of cases in which the participle 
is employed with a more or less clearly defined substantive 
(or objective) force, and to fix these in their proper place by 
arranging them in a separate class as " The participle used 
substantively." They are thus to be distinguished from the 
participle in its adjective, and in its adverbial force. 
6 
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The expression, " a participle used substantively," may be 
applied to two uses often confounded, but quite distinct from 
each other. Examples of the first are 6 Xiyuv, he who speaks, 
to dehog, that which is afraid. But in another sense the par- 
ticiple is used as a substantive when it has the force of an 
infinitive. Thus in Thucydides we find ™ StSwg in the sense of 
to SeSUvat, the being afraid, the fear. It may also be used with 
an expressed subject, with which its form agrees, while it is 
logically the equivalent of an infinitive with its subject : e. g. 
olSa Svjitog Civ, I know that I am mortal, nearly equivalent to 
olSa §vT)Toe avai. When we consider that a participle is but a 
form of the verb, it is obvious that in the strictest sense these 
latter examples alone belong to its substantive use. In the 
former instances the participle (its subject being understood) 
is a nomen agentis, in the latter, it is a nomen actionis. In 
the one it is the adjective force of the word that is substan- 
tivized, in the other, the verbal force. In the first the article 
logically belongs to the unexpressed subject of the participle, 
in the latter it belongs to the verb itself. The latter use, and 
various approximations to it, are sufficiently numerous to 
render it desirable that they should be, as far as possible, 
clearly distinguished in the classification and terminology of 
our grammars. 

That which gives names, said Pythagoras, is the Second in 
Wisdom of all things. The felicitous name-giving of the 
Greeks entitles them to the first rank in grammar as in phi- 
losophy, and modern grammatical research, as for instance in 
the case of the aorist tense, has amply vindicated the wisdom 
of their nomenclature. But in regard to >/ fitToxn (Latin par- 
ticipant), a word whose originator is unknown, but which was 
understood by the Greek grammarians to denote its partici- 
pation in the nature both of nouns and verbs, they were less 
happy. Not a little of the confusion which the older gram- 
mars exhibit in their discussion of the participle, is traceable 
to the name adopted by the Greek grammarians. It does not 
properly distinguish it from the infinitive, to which this two- 
fold nature equally belongs. In treating of the participle (I 
speak of its logical use rather than its formal agreement) this 
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characteristic should not be made prominent. It contains the 
verbal notion used adjcctively just as the infinitive contains 
it substantively, and, as far as the dependence upon the 
principal verb is concerned, this is the precise and essential 
difference between them. The preference of the language, 
however, for a participial construction constantly tended to 
allow the participle to supplant the infinitive, often obtaining 
thus a concrete and more vivid expression. This tendency was 
sufficiently kept in check by the correct linguistic sense of the 
Greeks, but its phenomena constitute a numerous class. 

Let us now attend to some instances of the participle in its 
substantive use, strictly so called, meaning thereby those 
cases in which its verbal notion — the action expressed by the 
verb — either along with its subject, or apparently without a 
subject, takes the place of a substantive in the sentence. The 
participle then becomes in nature, what the infinitive regularly 
is, a nomen actionis, though it is still in form an adjective. 
Thus used it may be : 

1st. The object, or an integral part of the object, of a verb* 

2d. Dependent (either with its subject or alone) on a pre- 
position or an adverb. 

3d. Used (either with its subject or alone) to limit another 
noun or adjective. 

1. The participle may be used objectively after another 
verb : 
olSa Svtjrde uiv, J know that I am mortal. 

advvaroi bpujfiev bvreq wepiyeveaSai, we See that We are Unable 

to conquer. 

evriBt)C early oarig ayvoei rbv eKelBev iroKefiov Zevpo rjZovra, foolish 
is any one who does not know that the war there will come here. 
Demosth. Olynth. i. 15. 

avTtji Kvpov ewiarparevovra irpSiroe ijyyeiXa, I was the first to an- 
nounce that Cyrus wa$ marching against him. Xen. Anab. ii. 
3. 19. 

Savovr 'Opearr/v vvv re ml iraXat Xtyai, I tell thee now, as long 

* It is very rarely used as a subject of a verb ; see example under No. 3, and 
notice an approach to it in Demosth. Olynth. i. 22. 
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ago, Orestes is dead. Soph. EL 676 ; so also Plato : iroTtpov « 

<j>£ifiev vvv (nrovSa^ovra ij ■n-aiiiot'Ta ; 

In the following examples the participle alone is the 
substantive object of the verb ; it is in agreement with an 
indeterminate subject, and so is used as an abstract noun : 

to fiev (iovXo/xevov Kal viroTtTov Trjg yvu>fir)£ oh drjXovvTic, not reveal- 
ing their ivish and suspicion. Time. i. 90. 2. 

aKayaymv to opyi^o/xevov Trjs yv£>fir)Q. ii. 59. 3. 

rjJ Tifjuafxivi^ airb tov ap\ctv . . f3or)$eiv, to maintain the honor 
derived from empire, ii. 63. 1. 

ol h~r to fxkv ewiBvftovv tov ttXov ovk l^r]piBr]o-av, they were not 
deprived of their eagerness for the expedition, vi. 24. 2. 

cbroirXjjo-cu rrjg yvi>jxr)Q to Svpovfitvov, to satiate the animosity of 
their mind. vii. 68. 1. 

rrjQ vvktoq . . . .to novyalov, the stillness of the night, vii. 83. 4. 

to yap iroSovv 2/caoroc eKfiaSeiv SeXtov ovk av /xeSeiTO. Soph. Troch. 

196. 

Also, yvo>T(i) to fiev Sedios abrov iajfbv e\ov tovS evavriovg fiaXXov 
(poflrjaov, to h~e Sapaovv firf Se^afiivov atr&evee civ n-poe laxhovTae tovs 
t-)($povQ aZeiarepoy iaopsvov, let him know that his fear, since it 
has strength, will cause greater fear to his enemies, but that his 
confidence, Sfc. Thuc. i. 36. 1. 

A few remarks are here in place, before passing to the next 
of the above indicated divisions. Examples similar to the 
first portion of those just named are sufficiently numerous and 
need not be multiplied. Most grammars class them as be- 
longing to the Supplementary, the Complementary, or the 
Predicative use of the participle, and do not properly distin- 
guish between them and such examples as apeoKovTiQ kofiev. 
But in my view the participle, in the examples first cited above, 
is in thought itself the chief part of the object, — its true 
nature is that of an objective element in the sentence. It is 
unscientific to supply an infinitive copula between the noun 
and the participle in all such cases, and it also fails to repre- 
sent the true Greek conception. Classen, in his exhaustive 
analysis of the participial usage in Homer, insists on the sepa- 
rate significance of this objective usage, even at that period, 
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— that the participle is an integral part of the object.* It 
will of course be difficult in many cases to draw the line 
between this objective use, and the adverbial or circum- 
stantial use, but that difficulty is not peculiar to participial 
constructions. 

The latter division of the above examples, taken from 
Thucydides and the tragic poets, will be noticed in connec- 
tion with other corresponding ones to be given under the two 
following heads. 

2. The participle may be used substantively, depending 
either with its subject, or alone, on a preposition or an adverb. 

<ie eiKoe i\v £jrt rw avSpl abrrje TOiavrrf avjKpopa. K£Kpt)fiiva>, as WttS 

suitable upon (or, in consequence of} her husband's having 
experienced such a calamity. Lys. 13. 40. 

vvv <)' tV ad))\otS ovai to~iq otto tovtiov ifiavT<5 ytVTjaofxivoiQ, OfXiiiQ iirl 
rw avvoiauv vfiiv, iav wpa^rjrt, ravra TreireiaSai Xiytiv alpov/iai, but 

now although what will result to myself from these things is 
uncertain, yet I prefer to speak, because I am persuaded that 
these things, if you do them, will be for your advantage. 
Demosth. Phil. i. 51. 

iirl^wvi irtaovar) ctvayicr) i<rrl varai iv irivre ri/xeprfm, after a fall of 

snow, Sfc. Herod, ii. 22. 

&fia r'ipi apxofitvp, TllUC. ii. 2. 1. 

ig ijiXwv KaraSvvra. 11. i. 601. 

eret TrifXKTii) fiera XvpaKovrras olici<jSei<Ta£. TllUC. vi. 3. 3. 

fiEra tovtov ivSevrtv i^ava-^ivra Ai/Aos tKivifir). Hei'Od. vi. 98. 

»; Spyri . . . crvv rip tj>6f3b> Xnyovri imtiai. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5. 21. 



iv Tf /leXtriuvTi aivvtrirrtpoi 'iarovrai, by their want of practice 
they will be less skilful. Time. i. 142. 8. 

iv yap T<o iiaWaooovTi Trfi yvwfir)s Kal ai Sta^opai riov ipytov KaSitr- 
Tavrai. hi. 10. 1. 

tiia to ixi) rw 6p§ovfiivu> airrov TZMrrtvovTtQ iiralpeaSat. iv. 18. 24. 

fierci Si tov Spwfiivov, by the making an effort, v. 102. 
h Ty aveifiivio avr&v rfig yv<our)S, hi the indecision of their minds. 
v. 9. 6. 

* Beobachtungen iiber den Homerischen Sprachgebrauch, pp. 92, 162. 
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etc to fitTafteXritTv/ievov irpoilvai, to proceed to subsequent repent- 
ance. Xen. Memorab. ii. 6. 23. 
oib" £7ri to keivov (iov\6fi£vov IXyXvSa. Eurip. Iphig. A.ul. 1270. 

It will be observed that the participial construction after 
prepositions and adverbs is especially common in expressions 
denoting time. Eemembering the proper verbal force of the 
participle, this is precisely what we should expect. Compare 
the Latin ante urbem conditam, &c; also, ad defendendam 
Romam, ab oppugnanda Capua, &c, as instances of a similar 
usage to the Greek. 

In the example from Demosthenes, the first i*i is equiva- 
lent to in view of, or, including the concessive force of oloi, it 
might be rendered, in spite of the fact that. This sentence is 
noticed by Matthiae as if it were an isolated phenomenon, but 
it will be noticed that Lysias affords an instance precisely 
similar, and that classic Greek furnishes numerous other 
analogues. The similar use in that one sentence of both the 
participle and the infinitive after the preposition ewl, is also 
suggestive as showing the preference of the Greeks sometimes 
for a participial construction in the flow of impassioned rheto- 
ric (just as in the freer play of the poetical dialect), where 
the infinitive construction would be more regular. 

3. The participle may be used substantively, either with 
its subject or alone, to limit a noun or an adjective. 

TroXipov KaKioc ovfifiavTOQ aiTWQ kyivtTo, became the ' 'cause of a 
war's having resulted disastrously. Xen. Memorab. i. 2. 63. 

Compare, in Latin, consilium urbis delendae, peritus civitatit 
regendae, &c. 

tov vnairiivai irXiov J) tov fiivoVTOQ .... ti^v Siavotav, the purpose 

of retiring rather than remaining. Thuc. v. 9. 6. 
£7r£t 3t 7rajroe d%z hpS>vTOQ yhopriv. Soph. Oed. Col. 1604. 

OTCIV TIQ £C TiX&OV TzkuT) TOV SIXoVTOS. ibid. 1219. 

In the following the participle is subject of the verb : 
to fiiXXov tov TtoXifiov . . . . iv lupavti ixi Ktlrai, the coming on of 
the war still lies in uncertainty. Thuc. i. 42. 2. 

I have placed in a separate group under each of the above 
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three divisions the examples in which the participle is used 
abstractly. Those from Thucydides, fifteen in number, com- 
prise all that I have found, though Boehme mentions having 
noticed seventeen. The list from other writers, particularly 
the tragic poets, could easily be increased somewhat. Those 
which have been cited are to be distinguished from others 
often confounded with them, — those, namely, in which the 
participle simply agrees with jue'poe or some partitive word 
understood ; for instance, to TtTpafifihov tS>v fiapjl&puv, the portion 
of the barbarians which had been routed. No distinction seems 
to be made between them in Ellendt's Lexicon Sophocleum 
(see under <$paw), and in Kiihner's recent enlarged and revised 
edition of his Ausfuhrliche Grammatik (2ter Th. §403, y.) 
examples of both kinds are given under the head of Abstracta. 

There are several instances in Thucydides of lia to followed 
by a participle in the plural agreeing with its noun, where an 
infinitive with its subject is needed to make the construction 
regular ; e. g. Sia to ijBri fofiepoiiQ Trapdvrac 'ASrjvaiovg : cf. also, V. 
7. 2, and viii. 105. 2. These are usually explained, and 
doubtless correctly, as a mingling of two constructions, but it 
is also true that they show a tendency toward an anomalous 
extension of the true sphere of the participle — a tendency 
which the bold pen of Thucydides did not always care to avoid. 

It is not the design of this paper to treat particularly of 
this peculiar abstract use of the participle. It may be re 
marked, however, that the anomaly, as far as it be an anomaly, 
may be partly accounted for by the view here taken, that the 
Greek habitually recognizes a clearly defined objective arid 
substantive use after certain classes of verbs, and in depend- 
ence upon other words. The transition thus becomes easier 
from the participle denoting the action of a perceived or de- 
fined subject to one denoting the action as such apart from 
any precisely defined subject. But since the infinitive form 
sufficiently and exactly provides for the abstract expression of 
the verbal idea, and there is no manifest gain in terseness or 
vividness of expression by employing the participial form for 
that purpose, that line sense of language which was so charac- 
teristic of the Greek mind could never allow it to become 
usage. 
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In considering the true nature of the class of constructions 
which have, somewhat rudely, been grouped in the threefold 
manner above indicated, some further remarks, even at the 
risk of repetition, may serve to explain more fully the view 
here taken, and possibly to set in a clearer light the whole 
question of participial classification . 

If it is asked, what distinguishes the participial form 
from all the other forms of the verb, we answer, it does 
not join the verb-notion to its subject by an asserting copula, 
as in the finite moods, nor express it abstractly, as the 
infinitive, but unites it to some subject as an assumed attri- 
bute. In the examples \iyti, he says, Xlyoiro, may it be said, 
the action denoted by the root of the verb is by its formative 
endings predicated of the subject. In \iyav, to speak, 
speaking, the action is considered abstractly. In Xiyuv, (he) 
speaking, the action is an assumed characteristic of the 
subject. The essential difference between it and the other 
finite moods consists simply in the absence of the substantive 
verb or copula. In common with the other finite moods 
it differs from the infinitive, as its form would indicate, 
in that it is linked inseparably to a subject. It is therefore 
by no means a separate part of speech, as some of us were 
taught in our childhood, nor is it a species of adjective ; it 
might better be called the adjective or attributive mood of the 
verb, in distinction from the infinitive as the substantive 
mood. 

Now in classifying its uses, considered separately from its 
formal relations, we are to keep in view its character as a verb, 
— as representing an action or existing state. It includes an 
attribute and a participle of the verb to be. The action which 
it denotes is not asserted of the subject, but assumed as di- 
rectly connected with the subject, this connection being kept 
conspicuous by the terminations denoting gender, number, 
and case. It is thus in its fundamental use the equivalent of 
an adjective clause, the omitted relative connective being 
compensated by the declensional endings, and the copulative 
verb being dispensed with. The only cases in which it seems 
desirable to say of the participle that it is used predicatively are 
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those where it is used after a substantive verb, or some verb 
of incomplete predication ; e. g. apio-Kovnc io-fxey : ytypa^tVa 
Kelrat. In no other case is there a predicative relation more 
than necessarily exists in the verbal nature of the participle 
itself. 

That use in which the participle is made to describe the 
action, or to define some circumstance of the leading verb, is 
universally recognized as giving it an adverbial office in the 
sentence. Still more closely does it approach and limit the 
leading verb when it takes on an objective character. In 
otSa ahrbv SvtjTov ovra we have the equivalent of dlda on Sv^toq 
ion or olSa avrov, on $vi)t6q ion. In stating the formal construc- 
tion we do not supply any copula between avrov and '6vra, and 
we see that in thought it is equally unnecessary. The parti- 
ciple takes the place of all but the subject of the objective 
clause, and so may be rightly described as constituting an in- 
tegral part of the object of the verb. 

This is one of the ways in which the participial resources 
of the Greek tongue render it so wonderfully ivapyfe. Its im- 
ages stand out in sculpturesque distinctness. The striving 
for the concrete links an action and its subject visibly to- 
gether, and they are viewed as one object. Along with the 
condensation there is a manifest increase of descriptive power. 
English has a marked superiority over German in this respect ; 
I saw him running ; I mentioned his denying the fact; We re- 
member his having said so ; are forms as idiomatic and correct 
in English as in Greek.* 

These remarks apply with equal force where the participle 
is made dependent on prepositions or other words. In such 

examples as £C r/eXioy KaTaSvvra, and fitra Toirrov i^ava\BivTa, the 

connection in thought between the preposition and parti- 
ciple is closer than between the preposition and noun. And 

* If It be said that those are infinitive and not participial forms, it will be suffi- 
cient in reply to refer to the Anglo-Saxon, and thence to the early English use of 
the participle. See March's Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, § 458 ; also 
§460, 3. In the course of the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
Prof. March remarked that he should call a form in -ing a participle when it gov- 
erned a noun or had other distinct function as a verb ; as, I do not like his so con- 
tinually abusing me. 
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these instances are too numerous to be considered as ex- 
ceptional ; they are in accordance with the law and spirit of 
the language. As before remarked, it is chiefly in expressions 
of time that we find this use, though by no means confined 
to them. In many cases there might be doubt whether a par- 
ticiple should be considered attributive or substantive, as, Sia 
tovtovq (ia>po<>oKri<ravTaQ (de Falsa Legat. §100), where I prefer 
the latter ; on account of these men having received bribes. 

English usage varies when a substantive participle is used 
after a preposition as to whether the noun to which it belongs 
should be put in the possessive or objective case. Whenever 
the subject is a pronoun, it is the custom of good writers to 
put it in the possessive ; that was the occasion of Ids being 
ruined ; not, of him being ruined. But the noun is often put 
in the objective, as in the following instances among others 
cited to me by a friend, both of them taken from the seventh 
volume of Proude's History of England : " the fact of Arran 
having been in England ;" " the improbability of any such 
step being taken by Philip became more and more apparent." 

In stating the varieties of participial usage, its proper ad- 
jective use, whether as attribute or predicate, would naturally 
come first ; as : 

(a) 6 iraph>v Katpos, the present occasion. 

ra Movra, the necessary things ; what is expedient. 

(by apitTKovrts tafiev, we are acceptable. 

yeypa/xixiva xeirat, they stand recorded. 

Next would be given the substantive use, as illustrated 
above. Lastly the adverbial use ; as : 

ravra chuiv anjeiy, after saying these things he went away. 

ovk lariv &p\uv yu») lilbvra fiitr$6v, it is not possible to command 
without giving pay. 

(pBavct rovg <j>ikove tbepytrGiv, he anticipates his friends in confer- 
ring benefits. 

Tavr i-n-pax^v KSvuvos arparriyovvTOQ, these things were done 
while Oonon was general. 

Most cases under tin's head are named Circumstantial, in the 
grammar of Prof. Hadley. All cases of the genitive absolute 
belong in this division. 
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I subjoin the following outline of classification, which seems 
to me preferable in some respects to those adopted in our 
Greek grammars. It appears to be not less philosophical, 
and is better adapted to remove some of the difficulty which 
elementary students experience in defining the use of the par- 
ticiple whenever it has other than its simple adjective force. 

The participle may be used : 

I. Adjectively, (a) as an attributive adjective. 

(o) as a predicate adjective. 

II. Substantively, (a) as the object (rarely subject) of a verb. 

(b~) after a preposition or adverb. 

(c) limiting a noun or other word in the predicate. 

III. Adverbially, (a) agreeing with the subject or object of 

the principal verb, or a noun remotely dependent on it. 
(5) agreeing with a noun in the case absolute. 



V. — Erroneous and Doubtful Usages of the Word SUCH. 
Br CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 

We are all of us acquainted with the grammatical warning 
against the use of the adjective such before another adjective, 
to qualify it, instead of the adverb so. We are all of us 
equally aware that this rule is constantly violated, not merely 
by the loose and inaccurate editors and correspondents of 
newspapers, but by some of the choicest masters of the lan- 
guage. Some of us may have remarked instances in which 
it was positively inapplicable ; and others may have felt that 
in certain cases, the use of such for so, though grammatically 
improper, was logically allowable by a species of irpoc to <^ai- 
vofitvov construction. Accordingly, some persons have been 
led purposely to ignore the grammatical rule, and even to 
denounce it as weak and useless pedantry. Some years ago 
a correspondent of the New York Evening Post maintained 
that " such tall trees " was as good English as " those tall 
trees " or " several tall trees "; and, oddly enough, the dis- 
tinguished editors and proprietors of that paper seemed to 
find no fault with his conclusions. This same person, by the 



